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The Great Dictator is a 1940 American anti-fascist, political 
satire, and black comedy film written, directed, produced, scored 
by, and starring British filmmaker Charlie Chaplin. Having been 
the only Hollywood filmmaker to continue to make silent films 
well into the period of sound films, Chaplin made this his first 
true sound film. 


Chaplin's film advanced a stirring condemnation of the German 
and Italian dictators Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini, as well as 
fascism, antisemitism, and the Nazis. At the time of its first 
release, the United States was still at peace with Nazi Germany 
and neutral during what were the early days of World War II. 
Chaplin plays both leading roles: a ruthless fascist dictator and a 
persecuted Jewish barber. 

The Great Dictator was popular with audiences, becoming 
Chaplin's most commercially successful film. Modern critics 
have praised it as a historically significant film, one of the 
greatest comedy films ever made and an important work of 
satire. 


In 1997, it was selected by the Library of Congress for preservation in the United States National Film 
Registry as being "culturally, historically, or aesthetically significant". The Great Dictator was nominated for 
five Academy Awards —- Outstanding Production, Best Actor, Best Writing (Original Screenplay), Best 
Supporting Actor for Jack Oakie, and Best Music (Original Score). 


In his 1964 autobiography, Chaplin stated that he could not have made the film if he had known about the true 
extent of the horrors of the Nazi concentration camps at that time. 


Plot 


On the Western Front in 1918, a Jewish soldier fighting for the Central Powers nation of Tomainia valiantly 
saves the life of a wounded pilot, Commander Schultz, who carries valuable documents that could secure a 
Tomainian victory. However, after running out of fuel, their plane crashes into a tree and the soldier 
subsequently suffers memory loss. Upon being rescued, Schultz is informed that Tomainia has officially 
surrendered to the Allied Forces, while the Jewish soldier is carried off to a hospital. Twenty years later, still 
suffering from amnesia, the Jewish soldier returns to his previous profession as a barber in a ghetto. The 
ghetto is now governed by Schultz who has been promoted in the Tomainian regime, now transformed into a 
dictatorship under the ruthless Adenoid Hynkel. 
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The barber falls in love with a neighbor, Hannah, and together 
they try to resist persecution by military forces. The 
stormtroopers capture the barber and are about to kill him, but 
Schultz recognizes him and restrains them. By recognizing him, 
and reminding him of World War I, Schultz helps the barber regain 
his memory. Meanwhile, Hynkel tries to finance his ever-growing 
military forces by borrowing money from a Jewish banker called 
Hermann Epstein, leading to a temporary ease on the restrictions 
on the ghetto. However, ultimately the banker refuses to lend him 
the money. Furious, Hynkel orders a purge of the Jews. Schultz 
protests against this inhumane policy and is sent to a 
concentration camp. He escapes and hides in the ghetto with the 
barber. Schultz tries to persuade the Jewish family to assassinate 
Hynkel in a suicide attack, but they are dissuaded by Hannah. 
Troops search the ghetto, arrest Schultz and the barber, and send 
both to a concentration camp. Hannah and her family flee to 
freedom at a vineyard in the neighboring country of Osterlich. 
Hynkel has a dispute with the dictator of the nation of Bacteria, 
Benzino Napaloni, over which country should invade Osterlich. 


The two dictators argue over a treaty to govern the invasion, while dining together at an elaborate buffet, 
which happens to provide a jar of English mustard. The quarrel becomes heated and descends into a food 
fight, which is only resolved when both men eat the hot mustard and are shocked into cooperating. After 
signing the treaty with Napaloni, Hynkel orders the invasion of Osterlich. Hannah and her family are trapped 
by the invading force and beaten by a squad of arriving soldiers. 


Escaping from the camp in stolen uniforms, Schultz and the barber, dressed as Hynkel, arrive at the Osterlich 
frontier, where a victory parade crowd is waiting to be addressed by Hynkel. The real Hynkel is mistaken for 
the barber while out duck hunting in civilian clothes and is knocked out and taken to the camp. Schultz tells 
the barber to go to the platform and impersonate Hynkel, as the only way to save their lives once they reach 
Osterlich's capital. The barber has never given a public speech in his life, but he has no other choice. He 
announces that he (as Hynkel) has had a change of heart, he makes an impassioned speech for brotherhood 
and goodwill, encouraging soldiers to fight for liberty, and unite the people in the name of democracy. 


He then addresses a message of hope to Hannah: "Look up, Hannah. The soul of man has been given wings, 
and at last he is beginning to fly. He is flying into the rainbow, into the light of hope, into the future, the 
glorious future that belongs to you, to me, and to all of us." Hannah hears the barber's voice on the radio. She 
turns toward the rising sunlight, and says to her fellows: "Listen." 


People of the ghetto 

Charlie Chaplin as a Jewish barber in the ghetto, the main protagonist. The barber was a 
soldier during World War I and loses his memory for about 20 years. After having rescued 
Schultz during the war, he meets his friend again under radically changed circumstances. 


Paulette Goddard as Hannah, the barber's neighbor. She lives in the ghetto next to the 
barber shop. She supports the barber against the Tomainian stormtroopers. 


Maurice Moscovich as Mr. Jaeckel, an elderly Jew who befriends Hannah. Mr. Jaeckel is the 
renter of the barber salon. 


Emma Dunn as Mrs. Jaeckel 


Bernard Gorcey as Mr. Mann 


Paul Weigel as Mr. Agar 


Chester Conklin as the barber's customer 


People of the palace 


Charlie Chaplin as Adenoid Hynkel, the main antagonist. Hynkel is the dictator, or "Phooey", of Tomainia 
(a parody of Adolf Hitler, the Fuhrer of Nazi Germany) and attacks the Jews with his stormtroopers. He 
has Schultz arrested and has his stormtroopers hunt down the Jewish barber. Hynkel is later arrested 
by his own soldiers in the woods near the border, who mistake him for the Jewish barber. 


Jack Oakie as Benzino Napaloni, the Diggaditchie of Bacteria (a parody of Benito Mussolini, Il Duce of 
Italy and a reference to French emperor Napoleon Bonaparte). 


Reginald Gardiner as Commander Schultz, a Tomainian who fought in World War I, who commands 
soldiers in the 1930s. He has his troops abstain from attacking Jews, but is arrested by Hynkel, after 
which he becomes a loyal ally to the barber. He later leads the invasion of Osterlich and helps the 
barber pretend to be Adenoid Hynkel in his (successful) attempt at saving Osterlich. 


Henry Daniellas Garbitsch, a parody of Joseph Goebbels, and Hynkel's loyal and stoic Secretary of the 
Interior and Minister of Propaganda. 


Billy Gilbert as Herring, a parody of Hermann GGring, and Hynkel's Minister of War. He supervises 
demonstrations of newly developed weapons, which tend to fail and annoy Hynkel. 


Grace Hayle as Madame Napaloni, the wife of Benzino who later dances with Hynkel. In Italy, scenes 
involving her were all cut out of respect to Benito Mussolini's widow Rachele until 2002. 


Carter DeHaven as Spook, the Bacterian ambassador. 


Herman Go6ring Adolf Hitler Joseph Goebbels 


(born Napoleone di 
Buonaparte; 15 August 
1769 - 5 May 1821), later 
known by his regnal name 
Napoleon I, was a French 
military officer and 
statesman who rose to 
prominence during the 
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Reception 


Chaplin's film was released nine months after Hollywood's first parody of Hitler, the short subject You Nazty 
Spy! by the Three Stooges, which premiered in January 1940. Chaplin had been planning his feature-length 
work for years, and began filming in September 1939. Hitler had been previously allegorically pilloried in the 
1933 German film The Testament of Dr. Mabuse, by Fritz Lang. 


The film was well received in the United States at the time of its release and was popular with the American 
public. For example, Bosley Crowther of The New York Times called the film "a truly superb accomplishment 
by a truly great artist" and "perhaps the most significant film ever produced." The film was also popular in the 
United Kingdom, drawing 9 million to the cinemas, despite Chaplin's fears that wartime audiences would 
dislike a comedy about a dictator. The film earned theater rentals of $3.5 million from the U.S. and Canada 
and $5 million in total worldwide rentals. 


The film was banned in several Latin American countries, where there were active movements of Nazi 
sympathizers. 
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According to Jurgen Trimborn's biography of Nazi propaganda filmmaker Leni Riefenstahl, both Chaplin and 
French filmmaker Rene Clair viewed Riefenstahl's Triumph of the Will together at a showing at the New York 
Museum of Modern Art. Filmmaker Luis Bunuel reports that Clair was horrified by the power of the film, 
crying out that this should never be shown or the West was lost. Chaplin, on the other hand, laughed 
uproariously at the film. He used it to inspire many elements of The Great Dictator, and, by repeatedly 
viewing this film, Chaplin could closely mimic Hitler's mannerisms. 


Trimborn suggests that Chaplin decided to proceed with making The Great Dictator after viewing 
Riefenstahl's film. Hynkel's rally speech near the beginning of the film, delivered in German-sounding 


gibberish, is a caricature of Hitler's oratory style, which Chaplin also studied carefully in newsreels. 


The film was directed by Chaplin (with his half-brother Wheeler Dryden as assistant director), and written 
and produced by Chaplin. The film was shot largely at the Charlie Chaplin Studios and other locations around 
Los Angeles. The elaborate World War | scenes were filmed in Laurel Canyon. Chaplin and Meredith Willson 
composed the music. Filming began in September 1939 (coincidentally soon after Germany invaded Poland, 
triggering World War Il) and finished six months later. Chaplin wanted to address the escalating violence and 
repression of Jews by the Nazis throughout the late 1930s, the magnitude of which was conveyed to him 
personally by his European Jewish friends and fellow artists. 


Nazi Germany's repressive nature and militarist tendencies were well known at the time. Ernst Lubitsch's 
1942 To Be or Not To Be dealt with similar themes, and also used a mistaken-identity Hitler figure. But 
Chaplin later said that he would not have made the film had he known of the true extent of the Nazis’ 
crimes.[4] After the horror of the Holocaust became known, filmmakers struggled for nearly 20 years to find 
the right angle and tone to satirize the era. 


In the period when Hitler and his Nazi Party rose to prominence, Chaplin was becoming internationally 


popular. He was mobbed by fans on a 1931 trip to Berlin, which annoyed the Nazis. Resenting his style of 
comedy, they published a book titled The Jews Are Looking at You (1934), describing the comedian as "a 
disgusting Jewish acrobat" (although Chaplin was not Jewish). lvor Montagu, a close friend of Chaplin's, 
relates that he sent the comedian a copy of the book and always believed that Chaplin decided to retaliate 
with making Dictator. 


In the 1930s, cartoonists and comedians often built on Hitler and Chaplin having similar mustaches. Chaplin 
also capitalized on this resemblance in order to give his Little Tramp character a "reprieve" 


In his memoir My Father, Charlie Chaplin, 
Chaplin's son Charles Chaplin Jr. described 
his father as being haunted by the 
similarities in background between him and 
Hitler; they were born four days apart in 
April 1889, and both had risen to their 
present heights from poverty. He wrote: 


Their destinies were poles apart. 


One was to make millions weep, 
while the other was to set the 
whole world laughing. Dad could 
never think of Hitler without a 
shudder, half of horror, half of 


fascination. "Just think", he would 


say uneasily, "he's the madman, 
I'm the comic. But it could have 
been the other way around." 


Chaplin prepared the story throughout 1938 and 1939, and began filming in September 1939, six days after 
the beginning of World War Il. He finished filming almost six months later. The 2002 TV documentary on the 
making of the film, The Tramp and the Dictator, presented newly discovered footage of the film production 
(shot by Chaplin's elder half-brother Sydney) that showed Chaplin's initial attempts at the film's ending, 
filmed before the fall of France. 


According to The Tramp and the Dictator, Chaplin arranged to send the film to Hitler, and an eyewitness 
confirmed he saw it. Hitler's architect and friend Albert Speer denied that the leader had ever seen it. 
Hitler's response to the film is not recorded, but another account tells that he viewed the film twice. 


Some of the signs in the shop windows of the ghetto in the film are written in Esperanto, a language that Hitler 
condemned as an anti-nationalist Jewish plot to destroy German culture because it was an international 
language whose founder was a Polish Jew. 


Music 


The film score was written and composed by Meredith Willson, later Known as composer and librettist of the 
1957 musical comedy The Music Man: 


I've seen [Chaplin] take a soundtrack and cut it all up and paste it back together and come up with some of 
the dangdest effects you ever heard—effects a composer would never think of. Don't kid yourself about that 
one. He would have been great at anything—music, law, ballet dancing, or painting—house, sign, or portrait. | 
got the screen credit for The Great Dictator music score, but the best parts of it were all Chaplin's ideas, like 
using the Lohengrin "Prelude" in the famous balloon-dance scene. 

According to Willson, the scene in which Chaplin shaves a customer to Brahms' Hungarian Dance No. 5 had 
been filmed before he arrived, using a phonograph record for timing. Willson's task was to re-record it with 
the full studio orchestra, fitting the music to the action. They had planned to do it painstakingly, recording 
eight measures or less at a time, after running through the whole scene to get the overall idea. Chaplin 
decided to record the run-through in case anything was usable. Willson later wrote, "by dumb luck we had 
managed to catch every movement, and that was the first and only 'take' made of the scene, the one used in 
the finished picture. James L. Neibaur has noted that among the many parallels that Chaplin noted between 
his own life and Hitler's was an affinity for Wagner's music. Chaplin's appreciation for Wagner has been noted 
in studies of the director's use of film music. Many commentators have noted Chaplin's use of Wagner's 
Lohengrin prelude when Hynkel dances with the globe-balloo 


During the film's production, the British government had announced that it would prohibit its exhibition in the 
United Kingdom, in keeping with its appeasement policy concerning Nazi Germany, but by the time the film 
was released, the UK was at war with Germany and the film was welcomed in part for its obvious propaganda 
value. In 1941, London's Prince of Wales Theatre screened its UK premiere. The film had been banned in 
many parts of Europe, and the theatre's owner, Alfred Esdaile, was apparently fined for showing it. 


When the film was released in France in 1945, it became the most popular film of the year, with admissions 
of 8,280,553. The film was voted at No. 24 on the list of "100 Greatest Films" by the prominent French 
magazine Cahiers du cinéma in 2008. In 2010, The Guardian considered it the 22nd-best comedy film of all 
time. The film was voted at No. 16 on the list of The 100 greatest comedies of all time by a poll of 253 film 


critics from 52 countries conducted by the BBC in 2017. 


Chaplin biographer Jeffrey Vance concludes his lengthy examination of the film, in his book Chaplin: Genius 
of the Cinema, by asserting the film's importance among the great film satires. Vance writes, "Chaplin's The 
Great Dictator survives as a masterful integration of comedy, politics and satire. It stands as Chaplin's most 
self-consciously political work and the cinema's first important satire. 

Vance further reports that a refugee from Germany who had worked in the film division of the Nazi Ministry of 
Culture before deciding to flee told Chaplin that Hitler had watched the movie twice, entirely alone both 
times. Chaplin replied that he would "... give anything to know what he thought of it 


Chaplin (as the barber) 
absentmindedly tries to shave 
Goddard (as Hannah) in this 
image from the film trailer. 


Chaplin's Tramp character and the Jewish barber 


There is no critical consensus on the relationship between 
Chaplin's earlier Tramp character and the film's Jewish barber, 
but the trend is to view the barber as a variation on the theme. 
French film director Francois Truffaut later noted that early in 
the production, Chaplin said he would not play The Tramp ina 
sound film. Turner Classic Movies says that years later, Chaplin 
acknowledged a connection between The Tramp and the barber. 
Specifically, "There is some debate as to whether the unnamed 
Jewish barber is intended as the Tramp's final incarnation. 
Although in his autobiography he refers to the barber as the 
Little Tramp, Chaplin said in 1937 that he would not play the 
Little Tramp in his sound pictures. 

In My Autobiography, Chaplin would write, "Of course! As Hitler 
| could harangue the crowds all | wished. And as the tramp, | 
could remain more or less silent. 
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